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SLAVERY 


V idoienvanite Würm 
TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 


PSALM LXXIL . 


HE SHALL REQNEEM THEIR $OUL PROM DECEIT AND 
VIOLENCE: AND PRECIOUS SHALL THEIR BLOOD 


(CnSTIANITY u a Hem of {id baun 
volence. Its origin js the love of God; and 
its end is human happineſs. Eor God ſent not bis 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be ſaved. To accompliſh 
this glorious end, all the doctrines and actions of 
Jeſus CRORE er He went 4 
good. 

| The real diſciples of Jeſus Chrift enter into his 


views, and imbibe his ſpirit, They become; in the 


glorious cquſe of leffening human miſery, and of pro- 
moting human happineſs, workers together with Bm. 
AS: -.. TW 5 


4 Slavery inconſiſtent 

This: is the moſt glorious of all cauſes. Here the 
warmeſt zeal may ſpend itſelf, and promote the 
| ' happineſs of mankind. For this is the diſtinguiſhing 
| peculiarity of Chriſt's diſciples thy are. zealous of 

| good works : for they are created in Chriſt Jeſus 
unto good works, aubich God hath befare ordained that 


| 
| 

| they ſhould walk in the practice of them. 

| Good works have different of import- 

| ance ; and each that preſents itſelf, ſhould be at- 1. 


tended to in its place. But thoſe ſhould occupy - 

| moſt of our attention-and-zeal;-which promiſe the 

| greateſt and moſt general adyantage. Such is that 

l I am going to recommend. It is the abolition of a 
| trade which is founded in the violation of all the 1 
| rules of juſtice, and which does violence to all the 

feelings .of. humanity: It is a trade which: brings 

certain miſery on the victims of. it; and involves all 

who are concerned i in cnying it on, in a great de- 

gree of guilt. 

Among many * 6 ** necaffurity, de | 

| with it, it prevents the introduction of Chriſtianity 

| | into Africa; and naturally muſt excite ſtrong pre- 

g 


2 221 e 


judices againſt it, amongſt a people who have no idea 

of that ſtrange diſtinction we are often obliged to 
| make between the principles of Chriſtianity, and 
$ the conduct of thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, 
Theſe are the ridieule of Atheiſts, if any ſuch there 
really be, and the moſt powerful reaſons that Deiſts 
can produce. Truth obliges us to add, Such, arg.” 
blue greateh enemies of true Goriftianity. | ____ 8 
Se MY "To : 


———— 3 

It becomes real Chriſtians to remove this pro- 
judice ; and to convince the oppreſſed Africans that 
_ Chriſtianity is not their enemy, but their belt friend. 
For it is owing to the genuine influence of Chriſtian 
principles, that the abolition of the ſlave- trade is 
now attempted ; and that Chriſtians of all deno- 
minations are now uniting to fulfil the predictions 
reign of Chriſt, who, by the influence of his goſpel, 
ſhall deliver the captive from bondage: for be fball 
redeem their fouls from deceit and violence : and pre- 
cious ſhall their blood be in bis fight. In the caſe of 
the Africans eſpecially, may this ſoon be realized! 

In this diſcourſe I ſhall avoid all thoſe arguments 
which are generally uſed on both ſides of the queſ- 
tion, and which are taken from the treatment of the 
ſlaves. It is admitted, ſome of their maſters may 
be as humane and tender as their intereſt in the 
lives and health of their ſlaves may dictate; or as 
the nature of a government againſt the inclinations 
of the governed, will admit, The government of 
ſlaves is a government of force; and the ſeverity 
uſed muſt be in proportion to the diſlike diſcovered / 
by the ſlaves, and to the degree of puniſhment ne- 
ceflary to break their ſpirits, and tame them co ſub- 
miſſion, If this neceſſarily ariſes out of the very 
nature of ſlayery, when in the hands of men ws 
turally humane; what muſt be its dreadful effects in 
the hands of thoſe who are deſtitute of principle ; 
who, naturally unſeeling, and accuſtomed to cruelty, 

- "=o 
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are not only callous to the cries of the wretched, 
but take an inferna] delight in the miſeries of man- 
kind? That there are ſuch characters concerned 
in the ſlave-trade, the evidence taken before the 
Houſe of Commons on that horrid buſineſs, to the 
_ of human nature, too plainly proves. 

1 will then, however, juſt obſerve, the whole 
pence of that diabolical traffic is marked with 
cruelty and blood; and many parts of it have ſome- 
thing ſo ſurpaſſing any previouſly-formed notions, 
that humanity farts bact with horror at reading the 
account, and decency forbids the relation of too 
many inſtances of wanton barbarity. On the coaſt 
of Africa, whence the ſlaves are ſtolen, all the rules 
of juſtice are violated, and all the feelings of hu- 
manity are outraged to ſuch a degree, that it would 
be incredible, were it not ſo well authenticated, 
On their paſſage to the Weſt Indies, they ſuffer all 
the miſeries which human nature can endure; and 
thouſands have there died under the united preſſure 
of their inward feelings, the chains with which they 


were laden, the dungeons in which they were con- 


fined, and the cruelties they ſuffered from thoſe 
who. were about them, When in the plantations, 
their lives are indeed embittered by the hardeſt 
bondage, and the iron literally entererth int their 
cus. Some, for trifling faults, are ſcourged with 


_ cart-whips, ebony bruſhes, and other inſtruments 


of crueſtyr till they are incapable. of lying down ; 
and "_ die under their 6 Others 
2 | have 


with true Chriſtianity, 7 
have their ears cut off, their noſes ſlit, their arms 
and legs chopped off, at the caprice'of their cruel 
maſters : and when they are old, they art turned 
away to ſtarve, or purpoſely driven to acts of vio- 
lence, that their maſters may be rewarded' for taking 
away their lives. We have now no occaſion to 
turn our thoughts to the infernal'tegi6ns, to learn 
_ refinements in cruelty; ' We have only to read the 
accounts of the treatment which.negroes meet with 
in the Weſt Indies, and that will exceed all that men 
r 
deliberate malice of devils! 

Nor are theſe cruelties Ae nh 68 the 
men; the ſoſter ſex come in for their ſhare. Evet 
of the whip; and ſome of them miſcarry, and die, 
under the cruelties they are obliged to ſuffer. ' And, 
what is fill worſe, if worſe there can be, the young 
and compelled to proſtitute themſelves for hire. 
Should they not bring home money enough- to 
fatisfy the avarice of their maſters. and miſtreſſea, 
though perhaps they could obtain no more, they 
have been known to fuffer the moſt :cruel-puniſh- 
ments. I have been as ſhort as poſſible in giving 
you this dreadful account. After this,” can you be 
ſurpriſed, that the flaves ſometimes ſtruggle to free 
themſelves from their oppreſſors? 88 
gles be called rebellion? Is it matter. | 
-ment, that they ſometimes ſtarve | Can 
1 ö P bY, ; ; | | it 
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it be wondered at; that they meet death with joy? 
In one inſtance, we are told, no leſs than fourteen, 
driven to deſperation, ran together into the woods, 
and cut their throats *, The greateſt wonder is, 
that they have ſubmitted to their ſufferings /o long. 
Surely the patience ofthe! A muſt far exceed 
that of the Europeans! F 91264 

© But it is not my deſign to dwell on cheir 4 treat- 
ment. If the principle of ſlavery + be inde ſenſible, 
the kindeſt treatment will not juſtify its continuance; 
if it be defenſible, the cruelleſt treatment of many 
will not juſtify its abolition. It would then require 
only regulation. The ſlaves in that caſe ſhould 
be put under the protection of the law; and the 
maſters made anſwerable for the abuſe of their au- 
thority. From this, even parents are not exempt. 
But if the principle of ſiavery be unjuſt, as un- 
doubtedly it is, it will admit of xo regulation; it 
ought to be aboliſbed. For who can think of rer 
gulating the worſt of crimes ?- Cruelty, in this 
dreadful buſineſs, is not an accident, which muſt 
happen in all ſorts of government, even parental; 
but it is an effect, a neceſſary conſequence, Ty- 
Tranny can only be ſupported by force; and every 
freſh exertion is an additional act of cruelty. If one 
degree of cruclry be not ſufficieat, another muſt be 
aided, nnn muſt be given . This 


. See Abftrad of the Evidence gives fore the Hag of Cen- 
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advanced: 
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reaſoning. will 0 all. forts of tyranny, civil 
or religious. — a WEGAEI 
the mildeſt,. will illuſtrate this idea. i 
. Suppoſe a Chriſtian to live mien ——— 
which advices of no mode of worſhip, but that which 
is adopted by the civil magiſtrate. This-Chriſtian 
reads, and thinks; and he comes to a concluſion 
in his own mind, which differs from that which the 
civil magiſtrate draws from the . ſame premiſes. 
He thinks it right to follow his convictions, and to 
communicate his ideas to others. He does ſo. This 
comes to the ears of the. magiſtrate; who is himſelf 
a profeſſed Chriſtian. . He ſends for the man, in- 
forms him of what he has heard, and wiſhes to know 
from. himſelf, whether the report be true? The 
man has no idea of concealment. in matters of re- 
ligion.z. but thinks it his duty to avow his principles, 
and to render a reaſon to every man who aſteth him, 
of the hope that is in bim. To his ſurpriſe, the ma- 
giſtrate informs him, that he muſt for the future 
keep his ſentiments entirely to himſelf. With this 
charge he is diſmiſſed; He thinks his ſentiments - 
of importance, and that it is his duty to make them 
known. He acts agreeably to his convictions. He 
is ſent for by the magiſtrate again. What muſt 
the magiſtrate do? He may. diſavow a ſpirit of 
perſecution; he may be a man of the greateſt hu- 
manity ; he. may, profeſs perſonal friondſhip; but 
the principle he has adopted is in oppofition to his 
feelings.” Conſcience will not ſuffer the Chriſtian 
GR B : ſuppoſed 


—— 


| ſuppoſed to conform; the principle of gyveniing 
conſciences will not ſuffer the magiſtrate to indulge 
his humane feelings. He muſt puniſh... He muſt 
go on from mild to ſevere, till the man is either 
fubdued or deſtroyed; Thus, all ryranny is founded 
in injuſtice, and cannot be fupported without crueky. 
This reafoning applies to the ſubject before us. 
The Slave-trade and Slavery are unjuft; and if 
one degree of croelty be not ſufficient to keep the 
laue in ſubjection, a greater muſt be added. 33 
CO e u rar de ut Chriſt 
came 7o preach deliverance. tu the captive: and, as 
his doctrine ſpreads, he will deliver ſlaves of every 
deſcription from deceit and violence, and fbew that 
their blood is precious in bis fight. Far, the Slave- 
. trade is diametrically oppofite 1 the Ebriftian religion 
therefore no Chriſtian ought to enyaxe in the Slave- 
trade and every Chriftian ought to uſe all his in- 
finence to. put ax end to this dreadful traffic. Thiele 
three propoſitions I ſhall endeavour to confirm. 
I. The Slave»trade is diametrically oppeſite to the 
Chriftiax raigian. For the Chriſtian rekgion is 
founded in ius; it breathes nothing but com- 
pafionz and to produce the higheſt degrue of moral 
exceiexce und lum bapping, is in profelicd end 
and direct tendency. 
. The-fora and fubfiunce of Chrifilinicy, un K er 
ſpeCts the intercourſe of men, in all their 0on- 
nections, is impartial f,. - Thus, our Lord, 
Matt. vii. 12... hings 'whatfarver ye wonls that 


mee e eee * 
| + for ibis 
© the law and the prophets. Apply this rule to the 
practice of ſtealing men and women from their 
deareſt conneCtions ; 2 
the res of thy and of afermans uin tem wo 
E through 
to the moſt cruel treatment which human beings | 
can fuffer. Then let any perſon aſk: himſelf, if the 
— enough, and had arrived to 
degree of depravi , to ſealcenſlavey and miſuſe 
all the Engliſh of whoſe perſons they could poſlſels 
themſelves, whether he ſhould approve their con- 
. dut as founded in qufice? It requires no heſita- 
| _ There is not a man born who would have 
. hardineſs to fay he ſhould. There is not a man 
| born who would not think himſelf -authariſed to 
uſe all ſorts of means to free himſelf from his o 
preſſors, or who, could ciurge Mat with quit, 
8 he were ta fire his tyrant's 
e If he who 
r r d by the 
laws of England to forfeit his life on che gallows 
ib, what does he deſerye who firals the -rſons 
e with infer 
De, on the ſubjet 
hriſtianity is a ſyſtem of compaſſion. 

It breathes 

ls It diſcoyers to us, God, as 4 father, 
T e un och | 

1 


T2 Slavery ne * 


Dae oats; No man is 
ꝛo be an indifferent ſpectator of the ſufferings of his 
fellow- men. His c compaſſion is not to be limited to 
any particular ſe& or party. It is to have no bounds 
but human nature. This is the doctrine taught by 
Jeſus Chriſt, in that beautiful hiſtory or parable of 
the good Samaritan. The conduct of bigotry and hy- 
pocriſy is finely expoſed in the perſons and conduct 
of the Prieſt and Levite ; who, forgetting. the prac- 
tical part of their religion, (a circumſtance but too 
common even to the preſent day) which glorifies 
God by doing good to men, looked on the man 
robbed, wounded, and half dead, but adminiſtered 
no relief. Such a conduct could only raiſe ex- 
pectation, and diſappoint it. But, in the behaviour 
of the Samaritan, we ſee the true ſpirit of real re- 
ligion, which teaches thoſe who profeſs it to-imitate 
their Heavenly Father, who maketh his ſun to ſpine 
on the evil and on the good, on the juſt and on the unjuſt. 
Nor can there be a more powerful argument in 
favour-of true Chriſtianity, than that it teaches men 
to love one another. How abſurd and cruel would 
it appear, if, when a fellow- creature in diſtreſs were 
to apply for relief, inſtead of affording it, we were. 
to require of him an account of his faith; and, if 
that did not correſpond with ours, to refuſe him 
our aſſiſtance. Such a religion would be an injury 
to mankind. | 

Chriſtianity teaches that God bath add all nations 


We one blood-=-that e are brethren---that it is 
their 
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their duty and intereſt to promote each others hap» 
pineſs. Should a Chriſtian, therefore, be ſurrounded 
by Mahometans, Jews, and Idolaters, his duty would 
be to behave to them with reſpect, and treat. them 
as his brethren. Nor would this by any means 
| diſcover an indifference as to his own religious 

principles; but, on the contrary, be the beſt means 
of manifeſting their ſuperior excellence. It is by 
his ſpirit and conduct, that he 1s to ſhine as a light; 
and the Apoſtle conſiders this as the moſt powerful 
argument to effect what nothing elſe can, even to 
put to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men! Thoſe 
Chriſtians who are for lettirig truth make its own. 
way by its native ſtrength, beſt underſtand-it;; and 
thoſe who exemplify its doctrines in their. general 
conduct, are its beſt friends. It is the glory of a 
Chriſtian to imitate his Maſter, who was full of 
compaſſion, and went about doing good. Is not the 
Slave trade diametrically oppoſite to chriſtian com- 
paſſion ?. As it is founded in- injuſtice, ſo it is ſup- 
ported by - cruelty. If true compaſſion enters the 
breaſt of the maſter, the captive muſt be. ſet free, 
In a ſtate of ſlavery among the Greeks, far leſe cruel 
and debaſing than this, ſome were called to the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, and profeſſed it. They . 
excited the compaſſion of the Apoſtle. He exhorts 
Chriſtians to ſympathize with them; to remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them, But can there 


be ſympathy in ſtealing men, in putting them in 
Chains, in preventing them from acquiring pro- 
Perty, 


i4 dane ioifint. 
perty, in depriving them of all the ſocial enjoy - 
ments of life, in exerciſing every kind of cruelty, 
in order to force them to labour beyond their 
ſtrength, for the advantage of their oppreſlors ? 
Compaſſion, then, is entirely out of the queſtion. 
The end of Chriſtianity is the attainment of 
moral excellence. To this Chriſtians are appointed: 
for this Chriſt lived and died; and to produce 
this, is the end of every doctrine, precept, pro- 
| miſe, and ordinance. of the Goſpel. This is ſo 
plain, that it requires no arguments to prove it. 
Is not the Slave- trade in direct oppoſition to all this? 
Can it do any thing but debaſe and deprave ? 
With reſpect to the maſtery, the light of truth muſt : 
be put out, the voice of conſcience muſt be ſilenced, 
and the ſeelings of humanity muſt be extinguiſhed. 
Neither of theſe can ſubſiſt in the breaſt of a Slave+ 
trader: With reſpect to the ſlaves, they muſt be kept 
in ignorance ; for ſhould they be made acquainted 
with their rights, it would be dangerous to their 
maſters power. But why multiply arguments? Let 
the voice of true. Chriſtianity be heard. . 
foever things are true, whatſeever things are hone, 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſorver things are pure, 
whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
goed report ; I there be any virtue, and if thert bt any 
praiſe, think an theſe things. Mural excellence is the 
of Chriſtianity: moral depravity the conſe- 
quategidnent hes = 
Human 


Go - 


NEE 
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religion. The Slave-trade is in direct oppoſition = 
to this. The one leads to the higheſt degree of 
ſelicity; the other to the loweſt degree of miſery, - 
| both of mind and body, chat humay aature Eat 
endure. '' 

Thus, in every point of view, Chriſtianity and 


ſlavery are diametrically oppoſite, Chriſtianity = 


juſtice, compaſſion, moral excellence, and buman felicity. 
The Slave-trade is injuſtice, cruelty, depravity, 
and human miſery— My next propoſition ns N 
lows of courſe. 
_ No Chriftian ought to engage is the lone 
trade, There is no view we can take of che 
' Chriſtian life, which does not forbid a Chriſtian 
to defile himſelf with fo execrable a traffic. The 
Chriſtian life may be conſidered” as an expreſſion 
of gratitude—a courſe of obedience to his Divine 
Maſter—a cloſe imitation of the example of Jeſus 
Chrift—or an example for others to imitate. But 
each view makes direly againſt dealing in the 
perſons and miſeries of mankind. | . ./ 

If the Chriſtian life de coafidered us an wh | 
preſſion of gratitude to God for his favours, it 
obliges the Chriftian to expreſs that gratitude in 
a way moſt pleaſing to the Father of all mercies. 
Its genuine language is, I bat ball I render unto 
the Lord for all bis goodneſs to me! My dme, my 
property, my influence, my powers of body and 
mind, and my inclinations $00, are" his T-only 


wait 
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| wait t' embrace every proper opportunity. to give 
vent to my grateful feelings, in a way moſt agree · 
able to tlie purity and benevolence of his nature; 
Suppoſe the Slave-trade to offer itſelf to a Chriſtian, 
under ſuch an imprefſian of divine goodneſs: how: 
would the man feel on ſuch an occaſion ? Would 
he embrace it with pleafure,'or reject it with con- 
tempt?— Could he even think of it without in- 
dignation and horror? Could any of the common 
known terms, by which men expreſs; their de- 
teſtation, be ſtrong enough to convey a full idea 
of the abhorrence he felt? He would conſider the 
Slave - trade, in all its branches, as the maſt heinous 
affront to that Being who #s full of compaſſion, and 
whoſe purity is without a ſpot. He cannot lot upon 
iniquity,” but with abhorrence. How muſt he be- 
hold the Slave-trade? Gratitude obliges the Chriſ- 
tian to ſtand at the greateſt ann ac- 
curſed thing. = : 
If the Chriſtian life r 
the Divine Will, expreſſed in the cleareſt and 
ſtrongeſt terms, every action of the Chriſtian muſt 
oppoſe the principle on which the Slave- trade is 
founded, and the manner in which: it is conducted. 
It is not neceſſary to repeat the general principles 
and prevailing ſpitit of the Chriſtian religion. Let 
us ſuppoſe the worſt. The Africans; could be no 
more than our enemies. But in what have they 
Mured the Europeans? Happy in their ignorance 


ene eee, eee eee 
; would 


ei rue c 17 
would ſpendtheir days ina tranquility that thoſe muſt 
be ignorant of, whoſe wants are multiplied without” 
I e eee eee 
they were — would" die tin — 
or the law of God, juſtify their being held in per- 
5 ſlavery ? Moſt certainly not. The rehgion 

of Jeſus bids us, Love our enemies; and the utmoſt 
that prudence dictates, or religion juſtifies, f ts, to 
prevent them from injuring us. But ns #61 
never attempted any thing of the kind. 

: | Superſtition and bigotry might ſay, as they "ou 
aid, «but they are not chriſtians. It would be 
a wonder if they were. Of pure ehriſtianity they 
are totally ignorant. And if they judge of the 
chriſtian religion by the conduct of thoſe who eall 


they muſt ſuppoſe it to be of all others the worſt 


religion, to juſtify ſuch enormities. But even fup- © 
poſing chat the chriſtian religion had been taught 
them by men who underſtood it, and whoſe lives 
had exemplified the doctrine they taught ; and that 
yet they had rejected it. The offence would not 
have been committed againſt men; and the puniſn- 
ment muſt have reſted with him, who is perſectiy 
acquainted with the nature and extent of the crime. 


ſpirit of the chriſtian religion. For the /ow of man 
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only arms he ever authoriſed his diſciples to uſe, 
were wiſdom and innocence, They are to blend the. 
wiſdom of the ſerpent with the innocence cf the deve. 
Truth requires no external aid to ſupport it. Thoſe 
who ſuppoſe it does, are unacquainted with its 
ſtrength. - To offer ſuch ſupport is like preſenting 
a ſtraw to up-hold omnipotence. With the meek-. 
nefs of wiſdom enemies are to be oppoſed. ; 
But arguments on this head would be endleſs. | 
Chriſtian obedience is juſtice, courteſy, hoſpitality, 
inſtruction to the ignorant, and relief in every kind 
of diſtreſs. And ſhould a chriſtian who had this 
world's goods, fee even an African Brother in diſ- 
treſs and refuſe him relief, an inſpired writer 
would aſk, How duwelleth the love of God in bim? 
The only real proof of religion is fruit. Chriſtian 
obedience obliges the chriſtian to avoid ſuch a trade, 
if he be not engaged in it; and, if he be, to re- 
nounce it, and ſeek ſome honeſt means of getting 
his bread. Like the publican too, he muſt make 
reſtitution to the injured. 
But again; if the cheiftian life be an imitation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, a follower of - Jeſus Chriſt ought not 
to engage in the ſlave trade; for he came to preach 
deliverance to the captive, and the Prophets inform 
us that his doctrine ſhall have a general ſpread. 
Then <var ſhall be known no more. Ethiopia ſhall 
COR In his days the righ- 
teius ſhall flouriſh, and there ſhall be abundance of 
Peace ſo long as the moon endureth. Then the text 
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will have its complete fulfilment; be ſhall deliver 
even the inſulted Africans from deceit and violence, 
and prove to the whole world that their blood is pre- 


 _ Cious in bis fight. 


When Chtiſt-began to ſpeak in the ſynagogue, 
| he applied one of thoſe Prophecies to himſelf. 
See Luke iv. 18. And then added. This day 
ts this ſcripture fulfilled in your ears. His whole 
life was employed in promoting human happineſs. 
He left chriſtians an example that they ſhould follow 
bis fteps. To imitate Chriſt is, to deliver the 
| captive, to be zealous for every good word and 
Work. Imitation of mum ee 
che lues trade. ” Onee e . ; 
The e i be i ee e 0 | 
and to others. Would God the generality 
of chriſtians viewed it in this light! But the law 
muſt not be changed to accommodate- thoſe who 
ſet it at defiance. The chriſtian in his ſtation, 
public or private, maſter or ſervant, let his ſitua- 
tion be what it may, is to ſhine as @ light in that 
ſituation. He cannot ſhine but -in his own ſphere. 
There are duties and virtues which, if attended to, 
do honour to chriſtianity in the meaneſt ſtation. 
But can a chriſtian ſhine in the ſlave trade? Can 
he ſhine-as a man ſtealer? Can he ſhine as a ty- 
tant? Can he ſhine as a tormentor of mankind ? 
Can he ſhine by contradicting the whole end of the 
miſſion of Chriſt, by eradicating every feeling of 
(mga nnen and by 
| bo | becoming, 
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becoming the ſcourge. and curſe of mankind ? Eve- 
ry view we. can take of chriſtianity reprobates and 
condemns every part of the accurſed traffic. The 
more a chriſtian compares it with his religion, the 
greater his abhorence, the more does he feel the 
want of a language formed by the union and under 
the influence of indignation and . 7 convey 
his feelings in proper terms. | | 
« On ſach a theme, tis impious to be calm: 
. . « Paſſion is reaſon ;. tranſport, temper here.” Younxc. - 
The next propoſition follows of courſe. | 
III. Every chriſtian ought to do all in his power to 
gut a flop to the infernal traffic. The chriſtian religion 
requires thoſe who profeſs it, not only to do no 
evil, but to enter heartily into the defign of 


| Chriſt, who lived and died that his diſciples might no 


longer live to themſelves,” but to him that died for them. 
Primitive chriſtians profeſſed openly that they were 
not their wn. None of us liveth to himſelf, The 
chriſtian life is a life of active virtue. Benevolence 
is a prominent feature in it. This is ſtrongly re- 
commended in the conduct of the good Samaritan. 
Go thou and ap likewiſe, n. 
all his followers. 

The caſe of the wounded man was a ſtrong one. 
It recommended itſelf to the feelings of humanity, 
without the aid of religion; and it required a great 


deal of falſe religion to deſtroy thoſe feelings. But 


ſuperſtition. and bigatry dry up the laſt drop of 
te the milk of human kindneſs,” and make a mag 


cruel 
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cruel in the name and for the honour of the God 


of compaſſion and love. But what was the caſe of 
the man robbed and wounded: compared with the 
miſeries of thouſands and millions of ſtolen, enſlav- 
ed, inſulted, and wretched Africans! The doc- 
trines, the precepts, the ſpirit. of the chriſtian reli- 
gion ſay, Copy the example of the good Samari- 


tan. Exert all your talents and all your influence 


to dry up the tears of the Africans, to meliorate the 
condition of thoſe already enſlaved, and to prevent 
the continuance of the abominable traffic. 

Lei the chriſtian orator then, in every department 
in life, diſplay the. horrors of the trade. He may 
give full ſcope to the imagination. He may ran- 
ſack earth and hell for frightful images, and be 
aſſured. he does not exceed the truth. Thus the 
Abbe Raynal on this ſubje&. «If the chriſtian 
* religion did really thus give a ſanction to the 
« avatice of empires, it's ſanguinary tenets ought 
« for ever to be proſcribed. It ſhould either. be 
« aboliſhed, or itſhould diſavow in the face of the 
« whole univerſe, the enormities that are imputed 
s to it. Let not its- miniſters be apprehenſive of 
« difplayingtoo much enthuſiaſm upon ſuch a ſub- 


« jet, The more they ſhall be inflamed upon it, 


< the better will they ſerve their cauſe. . Tranqui- 

3 and wiſdom will 
** break forth in theirtranſports.” ® The ſimple 

| * See Rayna!'s Hiſtory of the Trade and Settlements i 

the Indies Vol. g. | 

L | account 
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account of the ſufferings of the Negroes is too 
much for the feelings of the humane to bear: 
What muſt it be for the ſlave to ſuffer? | | 
Let the chriſtian orator expoſe the lil reaſons, 
jak wretched ſophiſtry of the adyocates for this 
diabolical trade. All their arguments may be re- 
duced to one, and that is, its profit. But if the 
trade be unjuſt and cruel, will the advantages ariſ- 
ing from it to individuals, juſtify its continuance ? 
This is an argument at which its advocates cannot 
look. But if profit or antiquity will juſtify wick- 
ednefs of any kind, there is not an enormity which 
by this mode of reaſoning may not be eſtabliſhed. 
Put it into the mouth of a highwayman, as part of 
his defence at the tribunal of juſtice. How would 
it be conſidered ? Would it not be conſidered as an 
inſult to the court, and a proof of deep depravity? 
But what is the crime of a highwayman, who only 
takes the property I have about me, compared 
with his who ſteals my perſon, ſeparates me from 
all my deareſt connections, ſells me like a beaſt, 
and puts me, a wretched ſlave, under the power of 

a taſkmaſter who inſults my miſeries to the end of 
my life? Is not highway robbery i innocence itſelf, 
compared with this? 

If you wiſh to feel this argument yet more for- 
cibly, change ſituations. Suppoſe the Engliſh na- 
tion in the ſituation of the Africans, and the Afri- 
cans in, the ſituation of the Engliſh flave-dealer and 


with the ſame diſpoſitions. T * arguments which 
eſtabliſh 


eſtabliſh our right to do this enormous wrong, 
would likewiſe eſtabliſh theirs. Your children 
go out to play, or to do your buſineſs in the 
fields; the Africans who deal in the perſons of 
men, ſeize them. They are gone for ever. In 
vain will you weep. Your caſe is hopeleſs. To 
hear of their death would afford you pleaſure; 
but that is too much to expect. Not only children 
are ſtolen from their parents, but parents from 
each other. If Britons think it right to revenge 
an inſult offered to a ſhip, or an individual, by 
another nation; what revenge would they not 
think themſelves authorized to take againſt thoſe 
who practiſed ſuch enormities ? Would any kind 
of vengeance be thought too ſevere ?- Were we 
to hear that our children and coutitrymen had 
burnt the plantations, and deſtroyed the perſons 
of their oppreſſors, ſhould we think they had re- 
belled againſt lawful authority ? ſhould we ſup- 
poſe they had contracted any guilt ? What did 
our fathers at the Revolution? Do we not call 
that Revolution glorious ? Are not reaſon, and 
Juſtice, and the rights of mankind, the fame every 
where? Or are the Europeans equally to be juſ- 
' tified when they reſiſt oppreſſion, and when they 
oppreſs ? Righteonſne/ſs alone exalteth a nation; but | 

fin is @ reproach to any people. | A 
But it is inſinuated, that on its continuance the 
welfare of the Britiſh nation depends. Good 
God! What! the welfare, and almoſt. the ex- 
iſtence 


| iſtence of Britain, ſo renowned for its love of 
liberty, depend on the moſt horrid ſlavery, and 
the greateſt crimes which mankind can com- 
mit ? Is not this the fouleſt libel? Britain, ſo 
happy in its climate, ſo fruitful in its ſoil, ſo in- 
exhauſtible in its reſources, ſo capable of the 
greateſt improvements! Britain, ſo bleſſed with 
every favor of providence and religion; yet 
Britain, whoſe. conſtitution - we have been taught 
to revere from our infancy, depend for exiſtence 
and proſperity on robbery, oppreſſion, and mur- 
der! If this be true, can any virtuous man 
value himſelf upon being a Briton ? If this were 
true, every honeſt man ought to leave the coun- 
try, and pray that a country ſo inimical to the 
happineſs of mankind, might ſoon be blotted out 
from under heaven. 
Thank God! theſe are only the exclamations 
of men whoſe craft is in danger, anc who wiſh to 
make an uproar. We truſt that mankind are too 
enlightened thus to become their dupes, and that 
the juſtice of Great Britain is' ſo awakened as 
never to be again lulled to ſleep. The people 
were eaſy, becauſe they were ignorant that ſuch 
enormities exiſted. But they cannot now diſbe- 
heve after ſuch evidence as hath laid before them. 
Nor can they be eaſy under a ſenſe of fuck enorm- 
ous national guilt, 
Another refuge is, but if we abandon the trade 


ether nations will take it up. Be it ſo. Ought 
we 
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ue to rob in company, leaſt others ſhould run 


away with the whole of the plunder. Is there 


reaſon or juſtice in ſuch argument? It does not 


deſerve a ſerious refutation, Let Great Britain 


ſhow her magnanimity by giving up what fhe is 
convinced is unjuſt, and ſet an example of virtue 


to the ſurrounding nations. 
But if the opinions of ſome of the wiſeſt wa 


beſt philoſophers and politicians go for any thing 
on this ſubje&, the Planters themſelves would be 
benefited, were the Slave-trade aboliſhed and 
ſlavery brought to an end. Thus Franklin, Mon- 
teſquieu, and the preſent principal leaders of both 


ſides of our Houſe of Commons think. To 
which may be added, the account of a traveller 


through America. To their AY might be | 


ſubjoined the nature of things. 

Dr. Franklin, whoſe judgment will not be diſ- 
puted, obſerves, reſpecting America, that the 
labour of the ſlaves can never be ſo cheap there; 


as the labour of working men is in Britain. Any 


one may compute it. He takes into the account, 
the intereſt of purchaſe money, the riſque on the 
lave's life, his cloathing and diet, expences and 
loſs of time by ſickneſs; loſs by his neglect of 


buſineſs, (for neglect of buſineſs is natural to the 
man who is not to be benefited by his own care 
and diligence) the expence of a driver to keep 


him at works and his pilfering from time to time, 


D almoſt 
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26 Sauer intnfifent ; 
almoſt every ſlave becoming, from the nature of 
flavery, a thief. He concludes upon the whole, 
that the labour of ſlaves in America, is much 
dearer than the labour of working men in Eng- 
land.“ 

To theſe obſervations of the late Dr. F ranklin, 
may be added thoſe of a late traveller through 
the United Sates of America. Ten out of the 
thirteen United States have aboliſhed ſlavery, and 
the others, he informs us, begin to think it their 
intereſt likewiſe to do the ſame. This writer draws 
a parallel between the ſtate and condu& of the 
negroes in thoſe ſtates that have aboliſhed ſlavery, 


and in thoſe which retain the yoke; and he 


ſhews, that in the former, they are more faith- 
ful and induſtrious than in the latter: And, in a 
comparative view of the provinces that continue 
the ſervitude with thoſe that have diffuſed free- 
dom, he proves that the effects of ſlavery are 
univerſally pernicious. 

* The difference (ſays he) between the negroes 
who are free and have received a decent educa- 
© tion, and the others, extends itſelf to their very 
© labours, The lands inhabited by the whites, 
© and the blacks under theſe regulations, are in- 
* finitely better cultivated, produce more abund- 
© antly, and preſent us with the image of plenty 
and enjoyment. Such, for example, is the aſ- 


* Political and Philoſophical Works. + Briſſot. 
+ pect 
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pect of Connecticut and Pennſylvania ; but paſs 
* into Maryland and Virginia, and you will think 
© yourſelf in another world. You no longer be- 
© hold cultivated plains, country-houſes exhibiting 
© neatneſs and even elegance, large barns pro- 
© perly arranged and diſtributed ; nor numerous 
© herds of well fed cattle. The reverſe. Every 
thing in Maryland and Virginia bears the 
© prints of ſlavery. The foil unſheltered from 
© the burning heat; lands improperly ma- 
© naged; houſes falling into ruins ; cattle ſmall, 
and few in number; meagre and half ſtarved 
negroes: in a word, real miſery in the neigh- 
© bourhood of every appearance of luxury.*' | 
There would be no end to extracts of this na- 
ture. The difference is founded in the nature of 
things. Can it be ſuppoſed, that men who have 
no proſpect of benefit by their labour, will exert 
themſelves ? or that thoſe who only move to the 
ſound of the whip in a ſervice, and for maſters 
whom they have every reaſon to diſlike, will 
either do ſo much, or ſo well, as the man who 
knows he ſhall reap the fruits of his care and in- 
duſtry ? This is the beſt ſtimulus to improvement 

and exertion, | 
How often have I heard ſome of you who are 
farmers, and who now hear me, complain of 
being obliged to pay the tithe of your own im- 
Provements. Even this operates as a check to 
0 Monthly Review, Vol. VI. p. 541, New Series. 4 
induſtry. 
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' induſtry. And if this produce ſuch an effect, 


what muſt be the natural conſequence of being 
deprived of every proſpect of advantage? In pro- 
portion to encouragement, ſo is improvement. 
This has its proof in the great viſtble difference 
between all thoſe countries where the farmer la- 
bours for himſelf, and where he labours for the 
owner of the ſoil. * 

But ſuppoſing all this reaſoning were falſe, oy 
the Slave-trade were the way to wealth. Yet 
the profit of it ought not to be put in competition 
with juſtice and the happizeſs of our fellow crea- 


tures. Robbery of every kind is attended with 


momentary advantage; and were robbers per- 
mitted to go on with impunity, ſome of them 
would acquire property. and conſequence : And 
ſhould any body venture to expoſe the enormity 


of their conduct, and expreſs a wiſh that they might 


be called to an account, hey might ſtep forth and 
fay, © We have acquired great property, we are 
© the means of the circulation of a great deal of 
money, numbers depend on us far a ſubſiſtence z 
© and if you aboliſh our trade, many will be in- 


' © evitably ruined, You muſt not be too nice.“ 


How would this reaſoning be received ? Is there 
nothing like this in the arguments of thoſe wha 
defend the ſlave trade ? | 

In a word, then, may not all 4 0 arguments 
which we have mentioned be fairly reduced to 


this ſingle point? Every Chriſtian who has ability 
and 
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and opportunity ought to expoſe 422 
iniquity. - 

There are alſo * means which can be made 
uſe of by all; and they are peaceable and conſti- 
tutional. Numbers, in different parts of the 
kingdom, are trying their efficacy. The one is 
by petitioning the legiſlature to interpoſe its au- 
thority, and to put an end to a traffic which wounds 
the feelings of humanity, the enormity and-vil- 
lainy of which is now publicly known, and which, 


if continued, muſt, on that account, greatly in- 
creaſe the national guilt. -Let us hope this appli- 


. - cation to our legiſlature will be general, and that 


every county, city, and town, in England, will 
unite in ſo glorious a cauſe. - Beſides, there is 
great encouragement to do this, as many of our 
Repreſentatives haye voluntarily taken up the 
ſubject, and have diſplayed an ability and zeal in 
the cauſe which do equal credit to their under- 
ſtandings and hearts. Their names who have 
ſacrificed all party diſtinctions, and nobly united 
in the cauſe of humanity, truth and happineſs, will 
be had in everlaſting remembrance, and they well de- 
ſerve the eulogies, thanks, and prayers of Chriſ- 
tians of every name. May their united endeavours 
be crowned with ſucceſs ! May they henceforth 
labour only for the good of mankind ! May they 
never differ in the end they have in view, human 
happineſs, though they may approve of different 
means to promote that end! May their names 

be 
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be mentioned with reſpe& and gratitude, while 
the fun and the moon endure ! 

Another means which many thouſands have 
adopted, 1s the conſcientious diſuſe of Weſt India 
produce, till the Slave-trade be aboliſhed, and 
the negroes . now in the Weſt Indies be put 
under the protection of the law. This is a ſtill 
argument, though a ſtrong one. Every thing 
ſeems to unite to give it ſtrength, The price of 

ſugar, whatever be the real cauſe, muſt amount 
to a prohibition in many families among the 

poor. This muſt leſſen the conſumption. But 
greater numbers are diſuſing it from principle. 
The increaſe is aſtoniſhing. And if Chriſtianity 
taught Paul to fay in things that were indifferent, 
If meat make my brother to offend, I will not eat any 
meat while the world ſtandeth; how much ſtronger 
the argument to avoid, not the neceſſaries, but a 
few of the luxuries of life, which may be avoided 

with eaſe, and for which, in a little time, not a 
wiſh will remain, Every Chriſtian is here of im- 
portance. Many poor Chriſtians, if they were to 
fee a man robbed and wounded, might pity him, 
but could not adminiſter relief. But here, they 
may prevent the wounds of many by rendering 
their labour uſeleſs. Avarice will then leave the 
trade, from the ſame principle from which it firſt 
engaged in it. To addreſs the humane feelings 
or juſtice of tyranny and avarice, is to addreſs 
what has no exiſtence : nor is there often any 
| | hope 
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hope of tyranny being ended, but with the pa- 
tience of the oppreſſed; This the hiſtory of 
tyranny, from Pharoah to the preſent day, will 
abundantly prove. Chriſtianity requires that each 
Chriſtian ſhould do to the utmoſt, though that 
utmoſt be but little, to alleviate the diſtreſſes and 
promote the happineſs of mankind. Chriſtianity 
requires that every Chriſtian ſhould purſue the 
fame end with Jeſus Chriſt, that is, to deſtroy 
the works of the Devil, and eſpecially, that worſt 
of all his works, the dealing in the miſerles of 
mankind, called the Slave-Trade. 

To concliide. The abolition of this trade 
falls in with the whole genius of the goſpel, the 
prophets predict it, and it will be brought about 
by means. Let us be ambitious to be the in- 
ſtruments of ſo good a work, and reſt aſſured of 
the approbation of our maſter. He will ſay, In 
as much as ye have done it unto the leaſt of theſe my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Let the unfeeling remember, who they are 
whom Jeſus Chriſt will rejet. Thoſe who have 
wanted humanity. Who did not adminiſter to the 
wants of the hungry and thirſty, the ſtranger, the 
naked, the fick and in priſm. And if thoſe who 
wanted this humanity Hall go into everlaſting 
puniſhment, where ſhall they go whoſe whole 
lives have been one continued ſcene of robbery, 
cruelty, and murder? Thegſhall then know in- 


deed, 


| deed, and to their utter condemnation, that Jeſs 


iver their ſlaves from deceit and violence, and 


that their blood is precious in his fight! Come, Lord 


Jeſus, Come quickly, 


Even fo, that thy kingdom 


may be eſtabliſbed, and peace, truth and righteoujneſs 


univerſally reigns Amen, 
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